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He told Mr Mayhew, that the reason he desir- 
ed him to preach to the Indians was, because fie 
| wished the Indians should grow more in goodness, 








and that their posterity might inherit blessings af- 
ter he was dead: and that he himself was also de- 
sirous to put the word of God to his heart, and to 
repent of, and throw away his sins, that after he 
should cease to live here, he might enjoy eternal 
life in heaven. »% 

Mr. Mayhew complying with the fetjiest of this 


Sachem, and preaching to him, and as many of his 


people as were willing to come to hear him, the 
Sachem was hated and persecuted by such as were 
enemies to the Christian Religion. I shall here 
give one instance of his sufferings, and shall set it 
down in Mr. Mayhew’s own words, written in a 
letter to the Rev. George Whitefield. 

‘We had not,’ said he, ‘long continued our 
meeting, but the Sagamore ‘Tawanquatuck met 











PIOUS INDIAN CHIEFS. 

The above Picture is the frontispiece to a litt!e book, entitled, 
«Narratives of the lives of Pions Indian Chiefs, who lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard more than a hundred years ago.” Writ- 
ten by Rev. EXPERIENCE MaYuHEW, Minister on that Island, 
and certified by the good Ministers of Boston at that time. 

There are sixteen Narratives in this Book. We select the one 
which the Picture is intended to illustrate, though there are oth- 
ers perhaps more interesting. 

TAWANQUATUCK, 
An Indian Sachem who became a Christian on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

This person was the chief Sachem on the east 
end of Martha’s Vineyard, where the English first 
settled in 1642. 

He was kind to the English at their first coming, 
and was, it is said, willing to let them have land to 
settle on ; but several of his council, or chief men, 
being much against his selling any land to these 
new comers, he, to quiet them, gave several parts 
ofhis Sachemship to them, and then sold to the 
English a considerable part of what he reserved to 
himself, on which to make the Settlement now call- 
ed Edgartown. : 

But though this Sachem was thus kind to the 
English, he did not directly see reason to embrace 
their religion; nor did he appear as an enemy to it, 
being willing to consider what he did in a matter 
of so great importance. a 

In the year 1646, when Mioksoo invited Hia- 
coomes (the first Indian preacher on the Vineyard) 
to come to his house, and instruct him in the reli- 
gion which he professed, this Tawanquatuck was 
then present as an auditor,with several other Indi- 
aas, and in a short time after, invited Mr. Mayhew 
to preach publickly to his people, and he himself 
became a constant hearer. 

On Mr. Mayhew’s first going to preach to the 
Indians on this invitation, the Sachems tuld him, 
that a long time ago the Indians had wise men 
among them, that did in a grave manner teach the 
people knowledge ; but they, said he, are dead, 
and their wisdom is buried with them; and now 
men live a giddy life in ignorance till they are white- 
headed, and though ripe in years, yet they go with- 
out wisdom to their graves. Healso told Mr May- 
hew, that he wondered the English should be almost 
thirty years in the country, and yet the Indians un- 
wise still; but he said he hoped the time of knowl- 
edge was now come. He then also, others join- 
ing with him in it, desired Mr. Mayhew to preach 
ina stated course to the Indians, to make known 
the word of God to them: and soon after, going to 
Mr. Mayhew’s, to encourage him to comply with 
bis request, told him that he should be to them as 
one that stands by a running river,filling many ves- 
tels; even so, said he, shall you fill us with ever- 
lasting knowledge. 





with a sad trial; being ata place, where some 
Indians were fishing, where also was an English 
man present, as he lay on a mat on the ground 
asleep, by a little light fire, the night being very 
dark, an Indian came down, ready fitted for the 
purpose, and being about six or eight paces off, let 
fly a broad-headed arrow, purposing by all proba- 
bility to drench the deadly arrow in his heart’s 
blood; but the Lord prevented it: for, notwith- 
standing all the advantages he had, instead of the 
heart, he hit the eye-brow, which, like a brow of 
steel, turned the point of the arrow, which glancing 
away slit his nose from the top to the bottom. The 
Sagamore bled much, but was, through the mer- 
cy of God, not much hurt. The darkness of the 
night hid the murderer, and he was not discovered. 

The next morning I went to see the Sagamore, 
and found him praising God for his great deliver- 
ance. The cause of his being shot, as the Indi- 
ans said,was for walking with the English: and itis 
also conceived both by them and us, that his for- 
wardness for the meeting was one thing; which 
with the experience I have had of him, gives me 
matter of strong persuasion, that he bears in his 
brow the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

About a year and a half after Mr. Mayhew’s 
writing this account, a great number of the pray- 
ing Indians, of whom this Tawanquatuck was one 
of the most eminent, entered into a solemn cove- 
nant to serve the true God, and him only; which 
covenant was, at their request, by Mr. Mayhew 
written in their own language for them, and a copy 
of it was soon after published in a letter of his to 
the Corporation. 

The praying Indians did also, about the same 
time,earnestly desire, that Christian civil govern- 
ment might be set up over them, and that transgres- 
sions of the law of God might be punished ; which 
being some time after done, this Tawanquatuck 
becaine a Christian Magistrate among the people, 
over whom he had before ruled as an Indian Sa- 
chem, and did, so far as I can learn, faithfully dis- 
— that trust so long as God continued his 
life. 

All, both Indians and English, who knew the 
man while he lived, give him this testimony, that 
he continued all his days to be a person of a blame- 
less conversation. I cannot now find out in what 
year he died; but I think it was near about 1670. 


(The wicked hate the children of God, for their holiness and 
goodness, and cannot bear to see their light shine. It has been 
so in all ages, from the days of Cain to the present time; and 
among all kinds of people, from the savage Indian to the most 
learned and polite in civilized society. But7who would not rath- 
er be a humble Christian, to be persecuted and slain for Chriat’s 
sake, than the wicked man who hates and revilee him 7) 














NARRATIVE. 
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A SCENE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
By S. C. Hat. 

It was in the gay and happy and flourishing me- 
tropolis of England—the great, the wealthy and 
the free—it was within the walls of a city in which 
strangers by hundreds, nay by. thousands, even at 
the very moment were receiving thefr daily food, 
dealt out to them by a generous and liberal hand— 
that the circumstances recorded in the following 
article took place. The story when written, must 
appear more like the creation of fancy than the 
unvarnished recital of fact; but an hour’s walk 
may afford abundant proof, how weak and ineffec- 
tive is the language in which it is described, and 
how far more fearful is the sight than the detail of 
human suffering. 

A few evenings ago, a young woman, whose age 
might be about sixteen, entered the shop of a ba- 
ker in one of the principal streets of Spitalfields, 
and asked, in the name of a person who dealt reg- 
ularly at the shop, for two loaves of bread. They 
were readily given, but were received in a manner 
so peculiar as to excite the suspicion of the baker, 
who on narrowly questioning the conscience-stick- 
en girl, at once ascertained that she was not the 
messenger of the customer by whom she professed 
to have been sent. She wasimmediately given in- 
to the custody of a constable, and taken to the 
watch-house. When the charge was made, she 
uttered no word, but looked the very picture of 
misery without hope, and as she was‘led, or it may 
be almost said dragged along the streets, a few oc- 
casional but deep sobs were the only tokens that 
she was at all conscious of, or caring for the dis- 
graceful situation in which she stood—but when 
the creaking door of the temporary prison had clos- 
ed upon her, she sunk upon the clay floor, and 
wept and screamed as if her heart was breaking.— 
It was want, she would exclaim at intervals— 
want! want! my father and mother are starving ! 
and it was with difficulty the constable could loos- 
en her firm grasp of his cloak, and leave the wretch- 
ed girl to the most dreary of all solitudes, dreary 
even to the hardened in guilt. He had, however, 
learnt the address of her parents, and as he bent 
his way homeward, he called to mind the few af- 
flicting words she had uttered, the scanty clothing 
that covered her limbs, and the wild agony of her 
looks as she gazed upon him, while the tears fell 
rapidly down her very pale cheeks. Her story 
may be true, thought he; in this miserable dis- 
trict God knows what may have happened; and 
as he recollected the place in which she had infor- 
med him her parents dwelt, ‘J will go,’ he con- 
inued, ‘and see if she has told the truth.’ From 
his own scanty cupboard he took some bread and 
broken meat, and sought out the miserable dwell- 
ing. It was, indeed, miserable; poveity and dis- 
ease appeared as if written on the very door; as 
he knocked, a hollow voice, that seemed the echo 
of the sound, replied, and he entered. 

A man about the middle age, wrapped in a kind 
of rug, his hair matted, his beard long, and his 
bloodshot eyes sunk in his head, was leaning a- 
gainst a weaver’s loom, in one corner of the mis- 
erable apartment; in another corner Jay a woman 
among some filthy straw, a torn blanket was thrown 
over her, and at her feet, sharing the same scanty 
covering, were three children who appeared more 
like corpses laid there for the grave, than living be- 
ings in the spring of life. The woman drew the 
blanket more closely round her as the stranger en- 





'tered—the action deprived the children of their 
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share, and the man saw that they were perfectly 
naked. The room contained no furniture of any 
kind, and in the grate there had evidently been no 
fire for many days. The poor young creature's 
story then was true, thought their visitor, but it 1s 
my duty to ask some questions. The man on be- 
ing addressed, threw open the rug in which he 
was wrapped, and showed that there was no cloth- 
ing over his wasted limbs, but the bones seemed 
ready to break, at a single motion, through the yel- 
low skin that covered them, and he spoke in a bro- 
ken voice, and said that it was two days since he or 
his family had tasted food: How happy was the 
benevolent man, that he had brought something 
with him wherewith to satisfy their present hun- 
ger! He drew out the bread and pieces of broken 
meat; and it was with horror he saw them raven- 
ously devoured by the woman and children, among 
whom they were divided. 

‘The tears were falling from his eyes as he list- 
ened to the brief story of their sufferings—the man 
and his family had been driven by distress to sell 
or pawn every article in their possession, one by 
one; the garments of himself, his wife, and chil- 
dren had gone, and they had no prospect but that 
of perishing. He was a native of Coventry, and 
the distress there had driven them to London, 
where greater distress soon overtook them. And 
are these all your children? inquired the consta- 
ble. ‘No sir,’ was the reply, ‘we have another 
daughter.’ ‘ Where is she? She told us, about 
an hour ago, that she had met a kind lady who 
promised her some bread, and she has gone to try 
and see her.’ The constable told them in brief 
terms of the melancholy situation in which the 
daughter stood. And oh! to see the withering 
look of the wretched mother, as she leaped from 
the straw, forgetful of the common calls of decen- 
cy, and to hear her agonizing scream, as she caught 
the man’s arm, exclaiming, ‘my child, my child!’ 
and to think of the flushed cheek of the father, as 
he eagerly seized the man’s shoulder, and with a 
wild incredulous stare, asked what he said—or the 
wailing of the other children as they gathered 
round the group, scarcely conscious of what was 
meant, but terrified at the wilder looks of their pa- 
rents! Let us draw such a picture of our own 
dear, happy, prosperous homes, for a moment, and 
how our hearts will sink within us—how the brain 
will throb, and how the hand will tremble as the 
lips utter the words, ‘ Merciful God, forbid! 

Their visitor was in tears, but he sobbed forth a 
few words of consolation and assured them that 
he would tell the magistrate in the morning all he 
had himself seen. 

He left the wretched dwelling still more wretch- 
ed. Want and misery had been long their inmates 
and now shame was come to take up with them his 
abode; they endeavored to pray, but had their 
prayers been heard, they would have appeared 
more like revilings than the outpourings of trust- 
ing and patient sufferers. What could they do? 
they asked each other throughout the sleepless 
night—they could not go naked as they were, to 
see their daughter, or to pray that she might be 
restored to their miserable hovel; they pictured 
her to their imagination, jaded as it was by hunger 
and want of rest, as perishing by her own hand, 
im the filthy hole to which the hand of justice had 
dragged her, and in the depth of their despair, 
they prayed that when the morning brought the 
news to their wretched dwelling, their ears might 
be stopped by death. In moments of the most ut- 
ter hopelessness, the mother did counsel her hus- 
band to destroy her and her children, as they lay 
there among the straw—and she told him the deed 
was easily done, for already was the breath failing 
them. He hesitated, and the hideous glare of his 
eyes, and the movements of his long bony fingers, 
told that had he been further pressed to do the 
deed, it would have been done. The heaving of 
his breast, as he heavily drew in his breath, and 
with the same action loosened the tongue that 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, told plainly of 
the agonizing struggle that was passing within.— 
He gave one yell as if his brain had burst, and 


























lay senseless alung the ground. When he was 
roused from his fit, the wife was standing over him 
—her face a!) bruised with the blows her own 
hands had inflicted in her madness , and one of her 
children, a very babe, lay stretched along the wall 
against which, in her plrenzy, she had cast it. 
The morning had been some hours gone, and there 
they lay gazing with almost insane Jooks upon one 
another, when the door suddenly opened, and the 
daughter rushed into the reom bearing a large and 
apparently heavy bundle, which fell from her arms 
when she beheld the hideous glare of her parents’ 
eyes as they turned towards her. 

“Oh father, father! mother, mother! said she, 
as she shook them both, see, see, God is good, and 
there are good men;—I have brought food, and 
and money, food and money, food and money, see, 
see! For many minutes her efforts to arouse 
them from theig stupor were vain; at length, tho’ 
very gradually, they ‘were made te understand 
what had taken place, and as they pressed their 
arms around their daughter’s neck, and wept over 
her bosom, their senses came back, and the call of 
wature was heard and answered. ‘The girl had 
been followed by the kind coustable’s wife, on’ 
whose lap lay the little innocent whom the mother 
had nearly killed in her madness, and she was 
cautiously giving nourishing food to the other chil- 
dren. Ina few moments they were all partaking 
of the relief that had been brought. A very few 
words will tell what remains of their story. When 
the wretched girl was brought before the magis- 
trate in the morning, the good constable was pres- 
ent in the office, and in his own plain but power- 
ful language, he described the state in which her 
famishing parents and their children had been 
found ; a subscription was immediately entered in- 
to; the circumstance was made public; the poor 
girl was not only dismissed, but she bore with her, 
bread sufficient to relieve their immediate wants 
—and money was soon supplied to them by those 
who never turn a deaf ear to the call of the suf- 
fering. They are now living on the same spot, 
but at ease and comfort—by the labor of their 
own hands. 

Reader, this story is as true as that yoy now 
peruse it—it was penned from the lips of the con- 
stable, who bore so prominent and so honorable a 
part in the scene—and you may at any time learn 
his name, and hear it in his own more simple, but 
perhaps more impressive language. He will tell 
you that the assistance which your heart at this 
moment prompts you to bestow, is not now needed 
by the family for whom I may have excited your 
sympathy, but he will also tell you that there are 
thousands—thousands in his neighborhood who are 
in a state of equal destitution. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE HOUR OF AFFLICTION. 

The following facts illustrate the tendency of the 
Bible to afford support uuder bodily suffering, and 
in prospect of approaching death. 

‘* A young man was found, in dying circum- 
stances, in a dark back room. ‘I'he whole exter- 
nal scene was that of poverty, affliction, and wo; 
but the state of his mind was a foretaste of heaven. 
All within was calm and happy. His hope was 
beyond the grave; and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, kept his heart and mind 
in holy tranquillity and joy. When inquiry was 
made by what means he had attained to this happy 
state of mind, it was ascertained that a little girl of 
ten years of age had been accustomed daily to read 
to him in a Bible, which she had received from this 
association,(the British and Foreign Bible Society.) 
This enabled him patiently to bear his adversity ; 
he believed the word of God; and its holy influ- 
ence imparted happiness in misery, riches in pov- 
erty, joy in sorrow, and life in death.” 

** More than twelve months ago,” says a distin- 
guished friend of the Bible cause, ‘I went, pursu- 
ant to the request of a poor but benevolent woman 
in my neighborhood, to visit an indigent man 
greatly afflicted. On entering the cottage I found 





























him alone, his wife having gone to procure him 
milk from a kind neighbor. I was startled at the 
sight of a pale, emaciated man, a living image of 
death, fastened upright in his chair, by a rude me. 
chanism of cords and belts hanging from the ceil. 
ing. He was totally unable to move either hand or 
foot, having for more than four years been entirely 
deprived of the use of his limbs; yet the whole 
time suffering extreme anguish from swelling at all 
his joints, As soon as I had recovered a little 
from my surprise at seeing so pitiable an object, | 
asked, ‘ Are you left alone, my friend, in this de- 
plorable situation? ‘No, sir,’ replied he, in a 
touchingly feeble tone of mild resignation (nothin 
but his lips and eyes moving while he spoke yt a 
not alone, for God is with me.’ On advancin I 
soon found the secret of this striking ae tg 
for his wife had left on his knees, propped with a 
cushion formed for the purpose, a Bible, lying o 
en ata favorite portion of the Psalms of David 
set down by him and conversed with him. On > 
certaining that he had but a small weekly allow. 
ance certain, I inquired how the remainder of bis 
wants were supplied: ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, *’tis 
true, as you say, seven shillings a week would nev- 
er support us ; but when it is gone, I rely upon the 
promise I find in this book : “ Bread shall be give 
en him, and his water shall be sure.”’ I asked 
him if ever he felt tempted to repine under the 
pressure of so long continued and heavy a calamity 
‘Not for the last three years,’ said he, ‘ blessed be 
God for it !!—the eye of faith sparkling and giving 
life to his pallid face while he made the declara- 
tion :—for I have learned in this book in whom to 
believe ; and though I am aware of my weakness 
and unworthiness, I am persuaded he will never 
leave me nor forsake me. And so it is, that when 
my lips are closed with locked-jaw, and I cannot 
speak to the glory of God, he enables me to sing 
his praises in my heart.”’. 

“This and much more did I hear during my 
first visit: and in my subsequent visits, (for I am 
not ashamed to say, that often for my own benefit 
have I gone to the cottage of this afflicted man,) 
1 generally found him with his Bible on his knees 
and uniformly witnessed the like resignation flow- 
ing from the blessing of God upon the perusal of 
his holy word. He died with a hope full of im- 
mortality, and is now gone to the rest that remain- 
eth for the people of God. And gladly would I 
sink into the obscurity of the same cottage—gladly 
even would [ languish in the same chair, could I 
but enjoy the same uninterrupted communion with 
God ; be always filled with the same strong conso- 
lation, and always behold with equally vivid per- 
ception, sparkling before me, the same celestial 
crown. 

** What, I would ask, what but the heart-felt in- 
fluences of the truths of religion, but the most deci- 
ded faith in the promises of the gospel, could en- 
able a man to sustain such a continuity of afflic- 
tion, not. merely with tranquillity, but with thank- 
fulness? And what can convince an individual of 
the utility, nay, the duty of distributing Bibles 
among the indigent, who does not become persua 
ded by such an example as this? for all this poor 
man’s knowledge, and all his internal comfort, were 


derived from the Worp or Gop.’—Monthly Cor. 
of Am. Bible Society. iiedil. 
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HARRY, THE APPRENTICE. 

Twenty years ago I knew Henry Mandin. He 
was the son of a very poor man, and at the age of 
thirteen was bound an apprentice to a respectable 
mechanic in a neighboring village. He was very 
active and ingenious. He was faithful to his work, 
and consequently found many leisure hours for 
sporting with other boys of the village. Several 
months passed away, and Harry seemed to en- 
joy his time extremely well. He, however, would 
sometimes meditate very seriously on the manner 
in which he spent his leisure time. 

One night after he had gone to bed he lay awake 
for an hour or two. He said to himself, ‘* What 
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ood will all this play do me? I shall by and by 
be a man, and then I shall know but little more than 
barely to work my usual hours, and then play like 
a boy.” After many such firm reflections he tell a- 
sleep. He awoke the next morning with the 
thoughts fresh on his mind, and rose with the de- 
termination to devote but half as much time as 
ysual to sport, and the rest of his spare time he 
would spend in reading books, if he could find any 
one who would lend him. He finished his regular 
portion of work for that day long before sun-down. 
He then went to Esquire Tisdale,(who was a very 
good man,) and asked him if he would lend him 
some books to read. Esquire Tisdale looked at 
him for a moment with a little surprise, yet with a 
smile on his face. ‘‘ And why do you wish books 
toread 2” ‘* Because,” said Harry, ‘‘ I have sever- 
al hours spare time during the week, which I us- 
ually spend with my play fellows: but I was think- 
ing last night it would be a great deal better for 
me to spend a part of the time in reading some 
books, that will do me good when I become a 
man. I have no money to buy them, and if you, 
sir, will be good enough to lend me one to begin 
with, I will use it carefully, and be very much o- 
Wliged to you.” 

The good man was always delighted with an op- 
portunity to do good; and the honest simplicity of 
the boy in making this application, heightened his 
pleasure in granting the request. He not only lent 
him an interesting little volume for that week, but 
promised him the use of any books he might wish 
to read. 

Harry went home with his precious treasure, and 
began toread. He became so well pleased with 
the book that he spent but very little time in the 
company of his mates. He returned the volume 
and took another, and several weeks passed in a 
similar manner. They could not but miss him, 
ashe had been the most active among them. 
Afier learning the reason of this absence, they be- 
gan to laugh at him, and asked him if he was go- 
ing to turn Methodist? Harry had naturally a 
proud heart, and was not altogether pleased with 
their ridicule. One night he considered the sub- 
ject for a long time, after he had went to bed, 
doubtful whether he should keep to his favorite 
pursuit of reading, or yield to the entreaties of his 
friends, and spend all his spare time in play. He 
fll asleep without coming to any determination. 
The next morning he awoke, and thought of the 
subject a few minutes before he arose. Jt took 
him but a short time to decide. 

He bounced out of bed—snapped his fingers as 
asign of his resolution, ‘‘ What’s all their nonsense 
tome?” said he. ‘They may call me Methodist 
ifthey please; I will get my knowledge in spite of 
them. They may have their play, and I'l have 
the books. So good bye to ye, my lads, I'll not 
go with you at all now.” He quit their com- 
pany, and month after month, and year after year, 


he pursued a course of reading, which stored his|_ 


mind with the most valuable informatiou. Esq. 
Tisdale sought many occasions of conversing with 
him about what he had read, and opened his mind 
‘o that all important subject which relates to the 
Immortality of the soul, and of the only way to 
‘scape eternal punishment. He lent him religious 
books. The effort was not lost. The Holy Spirit 
tccompanied the judicious means, and Harry be- 
tame a penitent believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Youthful reader,—would you like to know what 
has become of Harry? He is now one of the most 
respectable men in our country. His knowledge is 
‘ensive, and his society is sought and esteemed by 
all good men. By his industry he has acquired a 
ompetent fortune. He has enough to support his 
hmily, and to supply the wants of the poor and af- 
ted around him. He is, indeed, a happy man, 
Pecause his house is the house of prayer. He loves 
is Bible and his God, and is constantly looking 
orward to the day of his death, as toa day that 
ill introduce him to the glories of the heavenly 
orld, where are the saints and angels of the ‘Lord, 
nd where his Jesus dwells to receive all those who 


re and serve him, into mansions of everlasting 
Mppiness, 


Where, O where, is the apprentice that would 
prefer the tiresomeness of sporting playing, to the 
rational and happy course which Harry pursued ? 

[Juvenile Magazine. 








THE NURSERY. 
WATER, 

See, said Robert to his father one day, what a 
beautiful cloud yonder is in the sky? I wonder, 
what it is made of? 

My dear boy, replied his father, it is nothing 
but water. 

Why, pa, you astonish me, cried Robert; what, 
is that water, which lies on a heap up high in the 
air, and has such beautiful colors and curious 
shapes? 

It is even water, my son. Do you not know 
that rain is water, and that rain falls out of the 
clouds? 

But pa, if rain does fall out of the clouds, does 
that prove that clouds are water? I have seen rain 
fall out of the tree tops; but that never led me_ to 
suppose that ¢rees are water, Do explain this to me. 

lt pleases me, Robert, said his father, to see you 
so desirous of knowing the truth of things, and not 
Ho be satisfied with bare appearances. I will en- 
deavor toclear up this difficulty to your satisfac- 
tion. You have seen water boil in a pot, and you 
have seen steam come out of it. Now the water 
will all boil away, and when it is gone the steam 
will stop rising, so the water all goes out in steam, 
or very small particles of water raised by the heat, 











which float in the air and become invisible. 

Yes, said Robert, remember putting a piece of 
cold iron in the steam of a pot, and it was soon 
covered with large drops of water. I suppose that 
it was the steam settling on the iron. 

Yes, Robert ; and now | will tell you more about 
the operations of water. You know that when 
things are wet, they will become dry, and you can- 
not see the water run out of them, ‘The reason is, 


the eye. 
tinually, which is always full of it. Set a bottle of 
cold water in a warm room, and it will soon be 
covered with drops of water which collect on it out 
of the air. The little invisible :particles of steam 
are attracted by the cold glass: they touch one 
another till they become large enough to be seen, 
and by that means collect by degrees into drops. 
In this way the rain is formed.—A cloud is noth- 
ing but fog or steam become visible in small drops 
of water, but not heavy enough to sink down in the 
air. By some means which God has provided for 
that purpose, those little bits of water which float 
round in the air like dust, touch one another by the 
force of attraction, and when they become large 
enough they fall down. While they are falling 
they continue to increase in size till they become 
a heavy rain. 

I thank you, pa, said Robert, now I understand 
it. But what gives the clouds so many colors ? 

of the sun. There are colors in the sun’s light, 
and things on which he shines have the power of 
throwing back the light to our eyes, and showing 
colors. But let us return to the clouds and water. 
You see what a fine contrivance the clouds are for 
watering the fields when they become dry. The 
heat of the sun or air dries up the water from the 
sea, the air carries it over the land and throws it 
down on the fields to make the grass and other 
things grow. And then again the sun dries it out 
of the water after the grain grows, and causes it to 
ripen and- become hard, fit to keep in the barn, 
and be made into bread, which water goes off again 
rin the air to fall in rain in another place. This is 
the way that all green things grow, by which it ap- 
pears that steam supports the life of men, beasts, 
trees, and plants. Steam does more :—It makes 
all rivers and streams of water and springs. For 
these all are the offspring of vapour. and rain, which 
fall on the land and runs off in rivers. Did you 








never hear people complain of too much rain ? 


Yes, papa, I have often. I heard neighbor 


Brown say the other day, that he wished it would 
always stop raining when the ground became wet 
enough to make his crops grow. But now I see 
that if the silly man could have his wish we nev- 
er should have rivers for steam boats to run on: 
no, nor grist mills to grind our wheat. This makes 
me think of what you once told me, that God is a 
much better contriver and workman than man, and 
knows best in every thing. 

Yes, Robert, he does; and in nothing is his wis- 
dom and goodness seen plainer than in giving us 
the Bible, and the Church, and Christian minis- 
ters, and school masters to teach us how to read. 
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EDITORIAL. 








ON THANKFULNESS. 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
A poor woman was once acknowledging a fa- 
vor received from a kind friend, when a lady pres- 
ent said, “I suppose you were very thankful for 
the present.” ‘* No,” answered the woman, “ [ 
was glad to have it, but I fear I was not thankful.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you will define to your 
young readers the difference between being glad 
only, when we receive favors, and feeling thank ful, 
you will oblige a friend to the“ Youth’s Companion.” 
REMARKS. 
We can easily make a metaphysical distinction 
between gladness and thank fulness; but there would 








be one serious difficulty, our ‘ young readers’ would 
not understand it. We must try, therefore, to make 
a common-sense distinction in plain language. 

It occurs to us at this moment, that a dog and a 
cat may help us to understand and explain this 
matter. A cat is a very selfish creature. She will 
catch any good thing which you give her to eat, 
and run away and cram it down greedily, and take 
no more notice of you till she wants something 
more. Not so the dog. He is a more gener- 
ous animal. When he is hungry, he will sit and 
look wishfully in your face. If you throw him 





it goes off in steam or vapour which is invisible to; a mouthful of food, his eyes sparkle with joy, and 
In this way water rises into the air con-|tell you, as plainly as a dog’s eyes can, that he 


|is very much obliged to you. He will frisk about 
| you playfully, and if he can do any thing for you 
in return for your kindness, you may be sure he 
is ready to do it. 

Now something of the same kind takes place 
among children and among men; only in a far 
more noble sense, because we have souls, and dogs 
and cats have not. I wish, however, that every 
body who has a soul would be as grateful for favors, 
as a dog is without a soul. 

When you receive a favor,and enjoy it, thinking 
or caring only for yourself, you are glad but not 
thankful. Your parents, for instance, give you 
such things as you wish very much to have, and 
rejoice to receive. You take them, use them, en- 
Joy yourselves very much, and that is all. You do 
not thank your parents for them; do not care how 
much trouble or expense von have made them ; 








The colors, Robert, are the reflection of the light | 


do not inquire what returns you can make them; 
but feel as if your parents were in debt to you, and 
ought to give you all these things, and you have 
nothing to do for them. If you have selfish grati- 
tude, you do not care whether your brothers and 
sisters have good things too, or not; and do not try 
at all to make your parents happy, and show to them 
that you remember their favors. It is a varrow, 
ugly spirit; and those who bestow favors on such 
children soon become tired of it, and treat them as 
such miserly souls deserve. 








A thankful child has very different feelings 
from these. When a gift is bestowed upon him, he 
often feels unworthy to receive it, and wonders why 
it should be given him; instead of thinking that 
he deserves it and a great deal more. He is often 
melted to tenderness and tears, thinking of the 
great kindness of his friends. He thanks his ben- 
efactors, not because it is the custom, but because 
he feels grateful, and loves to acknowledge their 
kindness and speak of it to their honor. He also 





loves to testifv. his gratitude by his actions, seeking 
how he may do them favors in return, and promote 
their comfort and happiness. The gifts he receives 
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do not make him proud, and induce him to ex- 
pect and demand more. He is afraid of abusing 
the gifts bestowed on him, and thus bringing dis- 
honor upon his friends. 

The same remarks apply to the temper we pos- 
sess, when we receive gilts from God. The sel- 
fish person is glad that God gives him “life, and 
breath, and all things ;” and he knows that His 
favors are coming down upon him every morning 
and every moment. But he takes these blessings 
and “ consumes them on his lusts,” while he does 
not love to bless and praise his heavenly Friend. 
He still cries, ‘‘ what shall I eat, what shall I drink, 
and wherewith shall I be clothed,’ but does not 
say, ‘what shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits?” He lives without prayer; without 
thanksgiving and without praise ; without inquir- 
ing daily what he shall do to glorify God and 
show forth his praise. These are the feelings of 
all men and children before they are born again; 
while they are impenitent and without God in the 
world. They are glad when God gives them their 
heart’s desire ; not because they care for Him, but 
because they love themselves and their pleasures 
more than God. They have no melting sense of 
their unworthiness, or of their obligations to love 
God and praise and serve Him for all his mercies. 
Such is the awful selfishness of the human heart. 
It is acted out fully in its true character by the pa- 
gans, where the light of the gospel and Christian 
example do not restrain it. Among the people of 
one country in the East to whom missionaries have 
gone, not a word could be found in their whole 
language to express thankfulness either to God or 
man! Now every people invent words to express 
all the sentiments and feelings which they have in 
their hearts from day to day. Therefore, as this 
people had no word for gratitude, it is certain they 
had no gratitude in their hearts. What an evidence 
is this of the selfishness and wickedness of man. 

But Christians, the friends of God, are thankful, 
both to God and to every human benefactor. They 
feel before God, that they are ‘‘ unworthy of the 
least of all his mercies.” But they see blessings 
coming from his hand every moment, ‘ more in 
number than they can count.” And they are nev- 
er happy in receiving and enjoying them, unless 
their hearts can go out towards God in warm ac- 
knowledgments of thankfulness and praise. They 
also wish with al) their hearts, to render back to 
God all the love and service and praise which they 
can, with all their heart and soul, in a life of new 
and cheerful obedience to all his commandments. 
They are chiefly thankful for the unspeakable gift 
of a Savior, and all the wonders of redemption, and 
desire to live for him who died for them. 

Children, your mercies are infinite, both as to this 
life and the salvation of your souls. Are you glad 
only, or are you thankful? What says your heart, 
in remembrance of all the divine mercies? And 
what says your daily conduct? 


For the Youth’s Companion. 

SOMETHING FOR CHILDREN TO THINK UPON. 

Being much interested in the welfare of children, 
I should like to stir up their minds by way of re- 
membrance of some things to which they ought to 
attend, in order to make them agreeable to others 
as well as comfortable to themselves. 

Children should feel as if they were made for 
something, besides play and self gratification. They 
must remember they have duties to perform to their 
parents, brothers and sisters, and all around them, 
as well as to themselves and their Creator. I will 
give a few words of advice to the young readers of 
the Companion, and tell them how they should be- 
gin the day. Children are apt to be very sleepy 
in the morning; and when they are called, they 
are sometimes impatient and unwilling to awake ; 
and will lie a long time after they are requested to 
rise. Instead of that, when the mother or any one 
says ‘ It is time to awake out of sleep,’ they should 
not be inasurly mood,they should notturnand groan, 
and shrug their shoulders, and cover their heads 
in bed. They should make one grand effort, shake 
off sleep, jump out of bed cheerfully and pleasantly. 


They should wash their face, head, ears, teeth, and 
hands; dress‘as soon as possible; and not forget 
to return thanks to God for the protection of the 
night, while they lay defenceless and insensible to 
danger. They should reflect that many others have 
been called into the eternal world, while they have 
slept and awoke in safety; that many have suf- 
fered distressing sickness, while they have been 
free from pain. 

When the duties of the chamber are performed, 
children should say, ‘ Lord, what wouldst thou 
have me do?’ and be willing to do right. One thing 
the Lord commands children to do is, to obey 
their parents. ‘This is a very important duty, but 
it is one that many children hate to perform. They 
profess to love their parents, and expect them to 
make great sacrifices for their good; but what are 
they wiling to do in return? Some children de- 
light in honoring and obeying their parents, and 
are careful to do nothing which they know they 
will not approve. They are as afraid of disobeying 
when their parents’ eyes are not upon them, as 
when in their presence. But | have been very 
sorry to see some children, who, when they were 
bid to do any thing, said by looks if not in words, “T 
don’t want to do it ;” “I am going somewhere else;” 
or, ‘‘ Why can’t John, or James, or Lucy, do it?” 
Or, if they do the thing requested, they will sit and 
think of it a while and then go as if they were ve- 
ry old or lame. They will walk slowly and shut 
the door hard after them. Perhaps they go to 
play and forget what they were sent for, or will be 
so long in getting what they went after, that the 
mother or whoever sent them is quite troubled and 
tired of waiting. 

When children go to school and have lessons to 
learn at home, they should give their attention 
to them in proper season; and afterwards, if they 
have time, indulge in some innocent recreation. 
Having their lessons perfectly and seasonably com- 
mitted, they will then be ready to doa kindness 
for any of the family who need their assistance. 
There are no children but can find opportunities 
to be useful, if they look forthem. And they must 
never think it hard to be obedient and submissive 
to those parents who are always doing them good, 
and who often pass hours of anxiety and wakeful- 
ness, while their children are in quiet sleep. Let 
it be remembered, that disobedient and fractious 
children generally make bad members of society, 
and come to some miserable end. A Parent. 





MISCELLANY. 
Ladies’ Head Dresses.—The head has the most 
beautiful appearance,as well as the highest station in 
the human figure. Nature has laid out all her art 
in beautifying the face; she has touched it with 
vermillion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted up and en- 
livened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it 
on each side with curious organs of sense, given 
it airs and graces that cannot be described, and 
surrounded it with such a flowing shade of hair as 
sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she seems to have designed the head as the 
cupola to the most glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with a pile of supernumerary or- 
naments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye from 
great and real beauties to childish gewgaws, rib- 
bons, and bonelace.— Addison. 











—-—fLe— 

Admonitory Sentence.—The late Rev. Dr. Gar- 
diner of Boston is represented in one of M. Ca- 
rey’s essays on the eharities of Philadelphia, as 
having said—‘* My dearly beloved Brethren, let me 
soelmnly assure you, that some of you might appro- 
priate five, some ten, some fifteen, some twenty 
thousand dollars a year for charitable and benevolent 
purposes, and still retain enough to ruin your chil- 
dren.” Mr. C. very justly remarks. “‘ What a les- 
son! how little regarded by parents in general ! 
How fully borne out by the career of a large num- 





ber of those, who inherit independent fortunes with- 
out the necessity of attending to business. 


POETRY. 











From the Salem Obesveer, 


AUTUMNAL SCENERY. 


How bright is the scene when the Autumn sun glowing 
Spreads richness and plenty o’er mountain and vale ! 

When the orchards and fields their ripe fruits are bestowin 
And the Harvest hymn floats on the breath of the gale 

And while the gay season our hearts fondly cherish, 
Still shaded with sadness its visions appear ; 

For they tell us of beauty which bloomed but to perish,— 
The beauty which passed—with the Infantile Year 1 
Where now are those sweets which fond nature disclo 
When first she assumes her gay mantle of green 2 
When Spring decks the fields with her garlands of roses 

Or Summer’s brigi.t verdure enlivens the scene ? ' 
They have passed—and like beauty by age superseded, 
Gray AutuMN has left them all withered and sere ! 
They have fled one by one, all unwept and unheeded, 
Too frail to abide, with the Ripening Year. 
But bright is the livery which AUTUMN is spreading, 
To garnish the fields where the early flowers grew ! 
A hardier race their rich perfumes are shedding, 
Of growth more majestic and ruddier hue ! 

The fields and the brooks and the hedges are bordered 
With herbage and flowers to the Autumn winds dear: 
While the plains with rich cornfield and vineyards em. 

Exult in the pride of the Bountiful Year.  [broidered, 
And see, through the woodlands what hues are extending 
As midst the sere foliage the arid winds blow ! PF 
How the crimson, the gold, and the scarlet are blending 
And the purple, the green, and the orange tints glow ! ; 
But false are those colors, whose splendor thus heightens 
The charm which fast verging to ruin appear ! 
As the hectic’s deep flush oft the dying cheek brightens, 
They mark but the flight of the Hastening Year ! 
For soon shall the flowers to rude frost be subjected, 
The orchards and fields their late joys shall deplore ; 
The herbage shall die on the plains unprotected, 
And Nature look gladsome and smiling no more! 
And soon shall the long tedious nights be prevailing, 
The sun to the Tropic shall speed his career ; [ing- 
While through the bare woodlands the piercing winds wail, 
Commence the sad moan for the Languishing Year. 


S> 
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TO A LITTLE BOY. 
My little friend, 
May Jesus send 
His peace and love to you— 
Be always near 
Your heart to chear, 
And sinful thoughts subdue. 
May smiling skies 
Above you rise, 
And flowers surround your. way— 
May lilies bloom, 
To shed perfume, 
And cheer your earthly day. 
May you, in youth, 
Receive the truth 
By God the Savior given— 
And love his word, 
That marks the road 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 


Then love and peace, 
And joy’!l increase, 

And you’ll be free from care— 
And when you die, 
God will on high 


Receive and bless you there. Juvenile Miscellany 


—-Aa— 
THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 
Your birth-day, my sweet sister— 
What shall my offering be ? 
Here’s the red grape from the vineyard, 
And roses from the tree. 
But these are both too passing, 
Fruit and flowers soon decay, 
And the gift must be more lasting 
I offer thee to-day. 
*Tis a joyful day—thy birth-day— 
A sunny morn in spring ; 
Yet thy sweet eyes will be sadden’d, 
By the mournful gift I bring. 
Alas ! my orphan sister, 
You’ll not recal the face, 
Whose meek and lovely likeness 
These treasured lines retrace. 
It is your mother’s picture ; 
You are go like her now— 
With eyes of tearful dimness, 
And grave and earnest brow! 
O! be like her, my own sister ! 
But less in face than mind ; 
I would yon could remember 
One so tender and so kind. 
O! weep that angel mother! 
Such tears are not in vain ; 
Yet, dry them in the hope, love, 
We all shall meet again. 


And keep this general monitor, 
And when you kneel in prayer 

Deem an angel’seye is on you— 
That your mother watches there. 

T’Il believe that she rejoices, 

* O’er her darling child to day :— 

God bless thee : dearest sister ! 
*Tis all that I can say.’, 
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